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REVELATIONS OF AN ALL-ROUND COLLAR. 



FIRST WEEK. 



Just look at me. — Bruised and shattered as I am ; and almost 
unrecognisable from my once prim appearance, when I first 
remember meeting daylight through the plate glass of Picca- 
dilly, labelled " Quite New, Eleven and Sixpence for Twelve." 
Surely the " mode," of which I am one of the ministers, will 
one day be as fine a subject for the inquiry of the antiquary 
in costume as the coarsely-stiffened and wire-elevated fabrics 
that are said to have enveloped the fair necks of the softer 
sex in the days of Queen Bess. 

I was first handed from the window into the hands of a 
speaker, whom I need scarcely say was not a lady when I 
add, that the first exclamation, after a lengthened examination 
of my height and length, was — *' Ah ! it's rather the thing." 
In a few minutes after, with eleven companions, I was con- 
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4 REVELATIONS OF AN 

signed to darkness, in the society of a dozen pairs of pale kid 
gloves, and left the window in Piccadilly for ever, in a paste- 
board box. 

Audland-street West was a very pleasant locality ; and when 
daylight dawned in upon the dressing-table where I lay the 
morning after the day I have but just spoken of, I found 
that I was in an elegantly furnished chamber. Around me 
were strewn numberless vials of scent, cosmitiques and po- 
mades. Scarcely was my survey concluded — certainly before 
my wonder was abated— when a long drawn sigh from the 
curtained couch pronounced that the occupant had awakened 
from slumber. Well do I remember my interest in each stage 
of the toilet that followed. How hard those two big brushes 
laboured to effect the satisfactory parting of that back hair; 
and when the continuous line of demarcation to the left temple 
was accomplished, and the occupant of the chamber turned 
towards where I lay to look in the mirror, I really could not 
dissent from what I afterwards heard as a frequently expressed 
opinion, that he was an exceedingly good-looking fellow. I 
will not say what length of time was expended on a moustache ; 
which I can best describe by saying that it was, to quote the 
words of provincial criticism of the last small volume of poetry, 
'* remarkably promising." One thing I may say, and that 
confidently, it was full one hour and a half before one of my 
fellow-collars was called into requisition. A few moments 
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seemed to bring the wearer to an unsatisfactory decision ; for, 
slowly removing the bent collar from his neck, with the single 
exclamation, and that in a subdued tone, of the word *^ failure," 
it was cast upon the floor. Another followed, but to receive, 
were it possible, a more ignominious fate ; for, withdrawn from 
its destined position with less of hesitation tiban the former, it 
was tossed some distance on the carpet, accompanied by the 
words, in unmistakable tones of irritation, '* another sell." 
The next minute I felt myself in those same fingers, and in 
immediate contiguity to the delicious odour of that pom$ide, 
to which envious people were in the habit of saying the wearers' 
hirsute appendages were so immensely indebted. The lapse 
of a longer space of time seemed to promise a more satisfactory 
termination to my ordeal than had awaited that of my pre- 
ceders ; and this impression was speedily confirmed by my wearer 
retreating slowly from the glass for the better observation of my 
shape and build, and at the same time commencing to hum 
gaily the fragment of a tune I remembered to have heard sung, 
about '' hearts," and " love," and '' time," and '' change." As 
the impression of my correctness seemed to deepen, the song 
became somewhat louder in intonation, and with a greater 
frequency of repetition of refrain. But in the depth of this 
study, blended with music, we were both aroused (I say we, 
for I thought at the first start that I was broken) by a terrific 
blow on the door, and a voice shouting, " Bless my sul, Gran- 
tham, not up yet ? " 
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'* Heavens ! " shouted my possessor^ ** what's the matter, 
Grice, to bring you here when none but fire-men and sweeps 
are alive?" Nevertheless, the interruption seemed to accele- 
rate his movements, and we shortly entered the breakfast-room, 
where sat the morning intruder, whistling the air of the last 
galop, with a drum accompaniment, produced with his walk- 
ing cane on any accessible article of furniture. 

Mr. Hiram Bland Grice, for such was the name of the 
morning visitor, was a young man, of some five-and-twenty 
years, with a profusion of dark hair, which not a little added to 
the somewhat interesting character of his pallid face — a face 
made pallid, as the Honourable Mrs. Grice, his maternal 
relative, always affirmed, by intense thought, and application to 
study. His mind had the poetic tendency, and he was in the 
habit of adorning the phraseology of his mother-tongue with 
passages more or less relevant to the subject spoken of. Mr. 
Grice had a peculiar penchant for the abstruse and mystic style 
of poetry, inasmuch as being so seldom understood it was less 
likely to be considered misapplied. He one night, it was re- 
corded, whilst in an Emersonian mood, had startled an incipient 
policeman, by asking him to direct him to 

" Where an Eidolon, named Night, 
On a black throne reigns upright." 

And, in continuation, assuring him that he 

** ^had reached these lands but newly 

From an ultimafte dim Thnle." 
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'' Well, Grice," said Harry Grantham, for that was the name 
of my owner, '^ what time did you leave last night ? " 

'' Don't know — just after the German woman had done 
Bossini's Di Piacer." 

" Fine creature.'* 

'' Bather." 

*' Superb arm." 

"The dress was good — classic. As Otlay said, you didn't 
know where the shoulder ended, where the dress began." 

" The nose was the only fault," said Grantham. 

" Too large," was the reply. 

'* Brandy," shouted my wearer, as, seating himself at the 
table, he proceeded to breakfast on tea ; adding, " Will you^ 
Grice ? " 

"Yes; that is not the tea; but a shade of brandy and seltzer." 

James, the man, placed Cogniac on the table, and, lighting 
a cigar each, the companions continued a desultory r^sumi 
of some soiree of the previous night. 

"Did you see the little wretch that spilt the cart-load of 
ice over Lady Sandby's dress?" said Grice. "That was 
Spinflitz the geologist, professor of the philosophical mole 
dodge— a great bore. Spoon, the lyrist, was there." 

" Nice fellow ? " interrogated Harry Grantham. 

" Not. a fragment," was the reply — ^" horrid slow fellow — 
' tasting of Flora and the country green.' " 
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" Where's that from^ Grice, Shakspeare or the Haymarket ? 
What a memory you must have ! " 

*' Oh ! no, it's by the same cove that wrote that beautiful — 
what-d'ye-call-it ? beginning, * A thing of ' " 

" Not long I hope ? " interrupted Harry Grantham. 

''No — ^but I'll lend you the book — ^interesting book— died 
at Bome — that is, the author did, and now, as a friend of his, 
Shelley (you remember the name) says, he is in ' the abode 
where the eternals are.' " 

" Of course," responded his companion. 

" But who were the girls, Grantham, with the black velvet 
' suspenders,' with one of whom you were examining, for a 
rather considerable time, and with intense interest, the Ama- 
ryllis Cohurgia; you see I've caught the name — I mean that 
cactus-looking thing on the top of a flag stalk." 

Hiram Bland Grice said this as he rose and strolled to the 
window, and did not see the red tinge that flushed to the face 
of his friend. 

"How many carts a-day do you have call here, Harry?" 
he resumed. " Here's one stops the way — ^ Catherine Bell, 
Laundress, Devon-street, Kennington-lane,' " he continued, as 
though reading from some announcement ; " and a deuced 
pretty-looking girl is standing by the vehicle, evidently con- 
nected with Mrs. Bell's interest. Where's your bill, Gran- 
tham ? I'll go and settle it." 
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" Don't make yourself ridiculous," replied the other. *' James 
will settle with the laundress.*' 

But scarcely were the words spoken, when the servant 
entered and said, ** Shall the young woman step up. Sir ? " 

" Of course not, James ; you haven't looked the bill through ; 
she must call again," said young Grantham, with a significant 
look at the servant, who withdrew. 

" Oh ! you miserable sinner, Harry," exclaimed Grice, with 
mock "menacing attitude, to his friend — "Oh! you miserable 
sinner. But who were the girls with the black velvet sus- 
penders, and that one in particular who seemed so exceedingly 
fond of the least lighted part of the conservatory ? " 

" Oh ! that was Miss Bertold ; I think her name's Dora ; 
you should see some of her water-colours," he continued, 
looking up cautiously from his meal, to observe whether the 
inquiry was made with any feeling of interest. 'Mhe St. 
Gothard Pass — do you know the St. Gothard Pass, Grice ? " 
he added, gladly diverting the conversation. 

" Oh ! ah ! " was the ready reply — " and the cataract of 
the Eeuss, and the bridge, and Mignon's song from the 
' Wilhelm Meister '— 

< Knowst thou the way, the bridge that hangs on cloud. 
The mules grope o'er it, roars the torrent loud.* " 

" Do you think those people could do my washing ? " he 
said, breaking off from the poetic rhapsody. 
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" Can't say," said the other, laughingly, ** but every inquiry 
shall be made. What say you for a stroll ? " 

In a few minutes the two descended into the street. 
" Where did you get your collar from ? " I heard Grice 
say, as he took the arm of my wearer ; '* dem it, it's beau- 
tiful." 

It would take me a long time to detail how the few hours 
of day were spent. And when the friends separated at five 
o'clock to dress for dinner, I could not but think how much 
time had passed, and with so little to record. Again, reaching 
the chamber in Audland-street West, I was consigned to the 
fellowship of collars similar to myself, which seemed to have 
performed a like service, or had been banished as ^^ failures " 
in the preliminary trial, and I could not but feel (as my 
enfeebled condition bore evidence), that I had passed one 
day of satisfactory existence. 



SECOND WEEK. 

*' But do you really think he meant it, Alice ? " 

" Of course I do — ^he spoke so tender, and said he had never 
seen any one he had loved half so well — paid for all we had 
in the gardens, and said we should go down and see the sea 
at Bamsgate or Margate. Isn't it a pleasure to be getting 
up his collars, Jane ? " 

^^ Well, I dare say it is to you," was the teply. ^^ But he 
don't ought to have said what he did if he didn't mean it; 
and if he makes you a fine lady, Alice, you'ill forget Devon- 
street, and clear starching, and Jane Mosely." " Ah ! well," 
she added, with something between a sigh and a yawn, " we 
knows what we are, but we don't know what we ar'nt — and 
may-be luck's your ticket — ^but where's the rest of Mr. Gran- 
tham's collars ? " 

''Oh! they're here," was the reply. "I'll do 'em; "and 
picking me and other articles up, the laundress's daughter, 
Alice (for it was she), dipped us into the starch. 

She had been conversing with a companion, and as the con- 
versation proceeded, I had found that my owner was the theme. 
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For a long time I heard nothing but the low hamming of the 
water in the copper^ and the click of the irons replaced in 
the grate^ or placed upon the stand. At last, Jane again 
commenced — ''Well, I've been a-thiuking, Alice, and, if I 
were you, I wouldn't meet Mr. Grantham any more — he 
mayn't mean harm, but harm may come, and leastwise its 
best to be safe, and after all, what can he see in yoa or 
me, or folks like us ? " 

Alice took a side glance in a little cracked looking-glass 
hanging above the ironing-board, but made no reply ; but I 
thought her look seemed to say, '^ Well, perhaps he mayn't see 
anything in yot«." She did not speak, but continued working. 
In turn, I passed into her hand. What an amoimt of affection 
seemed telegraphed to that hand that took me up, and held 
me toyingly, but silently, to the cheek, and curved me, and 
looked at me held out to the distance, and all from the 
talismanic name the marking ink had placed indelibly upon 
my band. 

'' Now then," screamed Mrs. Bell, who was enveloped in the 
mist and vaporous obscurity of the other end of the apart- 
ment, — ** Now then, you girls, Mr. Grantham must have them 
things by seven, and you must take them, Alice, and don't let 
the grass grow under your feet." 

With this injunction Mrs. Bell resumed her avocation, which 
— ixom the continuous splash and volume of white cloud rising 
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and curling along the ceiling — ^might, to the umnitiated^ imbne 
that lady somewhat with the characteristics of a harmless 
Hecate. But her words hdd the desired effect; for^ at the 
first sound, I had been let fall from the hand of her daughter — 
who now busied herself in rolling me up with several of my 
kind, and consigning us to the darkness of a calico-lined basket. 
What a long way did we then seem to go ! Jane went with 
Alice ; but, though they talked all the way, I could only 
gather fragments of the conversation. The tenor of this seemed 
to me to be that Harry Grantham had met Alice Bell more 
than once ; and, oh ! the confiding heart of woman., she seemed 
to hold as true some tale of love he had told. How I longed 
to hear all, but I couldn't ; sometimes a conveyance rattled 
past, or they were interrupted by the passers by, whose foot- 
steps drowned the conversation ; and once, when, in a confiding 
tone, Alice began, ** Well, I don't mind telling you, Jane ; but 
he told me he couldn't possibly see me till late, but he would 
see me to-night, so I shall wait up, and when mother's gone 

to bed, I shall ," the remainder of the sentence was lost 

to me by the villanous shouting of some urchin, whose mouth 
might have been close to the basket-lid, with such stentorian 
voice did he implore some imaginary Susannah not to expend 
any superfluous tears on his account. But, at length the basket 
was put down in Audland-street. I knew it was Audland- 
street, for it was Mr. Grantham's man, James, whose voice said, 
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" So, you are here, Miss Bell ; I was looking out for you ; 
master's going out directly, and wants them collars specially ; 
peticalarly difficult them collars to get up I'm told. It's been 
an tincommon fine day; good night." And, saying this, he 
hurried up stairs with the basket ; lifted from which I found 
that I was in Mr. Grantham's chamber again. 

Harry Grantham was sitting opposite the looking-glass, where 
I had first se^n him. He was undergoing the operation of 
hair- dressing, evidently for some more than ordinary occasion ; 
and the artist (for thus I must call him), was performing a 
series of evolutions vrith two immense brushes, with a rapidity 
and vigour quite marvellous to see. 

" Beautiful 'ed of 'air. Sir," he said, at length, pausing firom 
his labours. 

" Hum," was the response to this compliment. 

*' We've imported a beautiful new perfume. Sir, ' Queen of 
the Sunny South.' " 

*' Oh," was the reply. 

'^ The ambrosial cream is cooling and pleasant to the 'ed. Sir." 

" Ah," was the only response. 

" Have* you tried our Nutritive Taurus Marrow, Sir ?" per- 
sisted the hairdresser ; '^ remarkably beneficial where there is a 
premature tendency — " 

" Don't bother," was the petulant interruption ; '* have you 
done ?" 
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*' Nearly, Sir," said Mr. Croix, with a dash of meekness in 
the tone ; " nearly. Sir ; in what style would you wish it com- 
pleted?" 

'' Oh ! you know," said Harry Grantham ; ^' the what-d'-ye 
call it ?— Oh ! you know what I mean — the breezy." 

'* Certainly, Sir, certainly ;" and Mr. Croix proceeded to 
illustrate his idea of the style signified. This satisfactorily 
accomplished, the coiffeur took his departure. I speedily found 
myself in my apportioned place, while below me was an 
elaborately-embroidered front, adorned with studs that shot 
and sparkled at intervals like the revolving beams of a light- 
house. The servant announced that the cab waited, and having 
completed the costume — which, though forming a portion of it, 
I must say was perfect — we left Audland-street. After a rattling 
drive of half an hour the vehicle fell in with a long train of 
carriages putting down the distinguished visitors at the mansion 
of the Honourable Mrs. Cotswold Bertold. When we entered 
we found the apartments crowded with company, more especially 
the saloon, where a professor was just concluding one of those 
frantic compositions in which the most violent gesticulation 
and the dishevelment of a superabundance of long hair form 
large elements. These performances invariably terminate with 
a perfect tempest of sound, as though the whole scale were 
individually determined once more to be heard, and that last. 
In the saloon was Hiram Bland Grice, who immediately 
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singled out his friend in the crowd. " Hallo^ Grantham," said 
he, coming np, " so you're here again ; have you seen Dora ? 
Shall you go and look at the plants ? I've been discussing 
ethics with Splinter— the fellow in the spectacles yonder. He 
don't like the music — says it interrupts the free discussion 
of social topics haying for their object the elevation of* — 
something — I forget the rest. I had a glass of iced 
wine with Spoon ; he's here. Everyone's here, I do 
assure you. That's Strafelti who was knocking the piano 
about just now. There goes Kate Boseland, all the worse 
for being off the stage. What remarkably effective collars 
you get hold of! — you're always successful. But here are 
the Miss Bertolds," he said, as two ladies approached. They 
were evidently sisters. The one, a careless, laughing girl, 
fifteen or sixteen years of age ; the otiier, apparently some 
three years her senior, with more repose in her countenance. 
They were both attired in the most simple, yet elegant 
costume. The dassique arrangement of the hair of the 
eldest added not a little to the extreme beauty of her face. 
They both responded to the greetings of the gentlemen very 
familiarly ; more especially the younger one. " Oh ! Mr. 
Grice," she exclaimed, " is there any more new poetry ? 
I've almost learnt the ' May Queen ' by heart. Miss Hartle- 
bury is here, and you must know her; but you ought to 
have read her book first. Oh ! there's such a dear, delightful 
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poem in it^ ^ On finding a clump of primroses tied up in a 
Times' Supplement ;' " and, taking his proffered arm, she 
indicated the direction they should go, leaving Harry 
Grantham and her sister Dora, who, passing leisurely through 
the crowd, entered the conservatory adjoining the saloop. 
The conservatory was comparatively deserted ; it seined 
calm and quiet after the heat and glare of the saloon where 
the concert was proceeding ; the splash of the fountain struck 
musically on the ear ; and, struggling with the glitter of the 
lamps, the moonlight fell upon the tesselated pavement For 
awhile but few words were interchanged between my owner 
and Miss Bertold; and sitting, hidden, by the tall trellised 
plants, I heard them speaking of the beauty of the flowers, 
and of the exquisite perfume ; and then it seemed as though 
each wished the other would say something — anything for the 
sake of conversation and to break the pause ; while from the 
saloon came the voluptuous tones of the music, and a voice 
singing a ballad of love that has one object alone, and that 
changeless. It is a singular phase in the heart of men (and 
I have a right to judge, many examples having come under 
my observation, in moments secret to all others) — ^it is a 
singular phase, I say, in the heart of men that they either 
have more hardihood, or greater truth, when there seems a 
chance that a portion of any revelation they are making may 
be drowned in some extraneous noise. Men talk amid the 
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ring and hurry of crowded thoroughfares with more of 
freedom than when tranquilly seated face to face. The heart 
seems to hazard more, and leaps up in words that discretion 
might have checked in the more guarded and studied moment 
of conversation. And so it appeared^ when, after the silent 
interval of the first verse of the song, came the crash and 
sweep of the instrumental symphony ; and Harry Grantham, 
bending down his head, spake to the lady, in a half audible 
tone, words so hurried and low I 'scarcely could collect half 
that was said. But so earnest was he that when the tones of 
the instruments had subsided, and the second verse of the 
song was being sung, he still continued with a glow and 
fervour that made his cheek grow warmer as he spake. It 
appeared to me the renewal of some former protestation, to 
which the lady seemed not altogether heedless or dissentient. 
And when again the voice of the singer was mute, and the 
music rose, as with ecstatic exultation, at the end of the love- 
song, I half caught some passionate words he was saying, and 
felt a cheek against me that I knew was not his. 

Half an hour after this my master was sitting in the saloon 
by himself, silent and abstracted, when he was suddenly 
aroused from his reverie by a playful, light blow on his 
back, and his friend exclaiming, ^^Why, Grantham, where 
have you been all the night? First botany, and now re- 
flection; but I saw you — did, *pon my honour — bad thing. 
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depend on% to express your feelings among plants^ because if 

a watching fellow happen to be a ' pink/ he can so easily 

hide himself," and Mr. Grice laughed by way of audience to 

his own pleasantries. "Delightful evening," he resumed; 

*' IVe seen ererybody to-night ; introduced to Fhelecia Hartle- 

bury (I shall call her Phil, you know) ; rather a nice creature 

— ^talks well — a shade metaphysical, perhaps. Dreadfully hot, 

isn't it, — 

* Oh for a draught of yintage that hath been 
Cool'd a long age in the deep-delved earth.' " 

*' What are you talking about, Grice ? " said Harry Grantham, 
roused up from his thoughts. 

" Something to drink," was the immediate response. 

" With all my heart. What shall we have, Grice ? I want 
to speak to you, too. I've a job in hand to-night ; are you 
ready to aid a fellow ? " 

" To destruction," said Grice. 

" Well, I want some one to drive me down to Kennington- 
lane; I don't want to take any of my own people." 

" Kennington-lane, eh ? " said the other. 

" Yes ; you remember the girl you saw at my door two or 
three weeks ago — the night afker old Lady Ostalde*s reunion / 
well, I'm going to take her off by the night-train." 

" By the ni^t-train ? " interrupted the other. " What a 
lark!" 

B 2 
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* ' '* Yes ; how what do you say ? Some one must be in the 
cab while I go round to the house." 

" I'm your man/' said Grice, evidently anticipating the 
adventure. 

** Well, just a dash of wine, and we're oflF." 

" Oh ! Mr. Grantham, how d'ye do, Sir ? Why I have not 
seen you all this delightful evening," was the. greeting of an 
elderly and venerable - looking gentleman, who seemed the 
centre of a little group of loungers just inside the refreshment 
room ; '* and here Arbuthnot, Fairpoint and myself are having 
a little discussion, in which you may feel interested — ^Whether 
the origin, continuance, and extension of crime and vice be 
more attributable to the exigencies of poverty, or the depraved 
exercise of power through influence of position.'* 

"You must pray excuse me. Doctor," replied the young 
man ; " I am hastening for a glass of water for a friend who 
is very faint." 

" Not a word, my dear Sir," was the reply, as he hurried 
to the refreshment table ; where, hastily drinking some vrine 
(Grice having done so while he was momentarily detained)^ 
he hastened back with a tumbler of water, and, placing it in 
the hands of one of the numerous servants in the hall, he 
jumped into the cab, where his friend was already seated. 
• ^' I'll drive myself home, Hardy," he said to the servant, 
who handed him the whip. " You can return. Hands off I" 
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The man leaped from the horse's head, and in a moment the 
cab was dashing down the street. 

It was a long drive to Kennington-lane. Arrived there 
Harry Grantham got out^ and left his friend in charge of the 
cab. It was a pleasant spring night, and the stars were 
shining brightly overhead. Taming into Devon-street, he 
stopped at the door in the wall which bounded the little 
yard where I knew the clothes hang to dry — oh ! that I had 
had the power to have screamed out, or hooted ^' Fire I" or 
'' Murder !'' or anything to have roused Mrs. Bell's establish- 
knent ! or that I could have touched the thoughtless one's 
conscience through outward sense of pain, in pinching his 
neck ; but I hadn't a bit of power left me — though '^ three- 
fold." The heat of the saloon had taken it all out of me. 
To my horror, the door was unlocked. He entered ; and, 
bending ondemeath the damp clothes hanging out, crossed 
the yard. A large dark table-cloth swept his hat off — ^how I 
hoped he would not regain it ! But he did, after a little 
search; and in a moment after was standing at the laundry 
window; tapping which, a light was almost instantaneously 
struck within. Alice Bell was waiting in the room. She 
came and raised the window softly, and he assisted her to get 
out. ^^But you must put the light out, Alice," he said, 
pausing; "and where's your bonnet?" 

^' Oh ! Mr. Ghrantham," said the girl, and she hid her face 
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upon his sleeve and began to cry ; ^' I can't go with you ; I*m 
sorry I said I would^ but I daren't." 

''Nonsense^ Alice/' he replied; '' nonsense. I'll get in 
and pat oat the light." 

** O pray don% Mr. Grantham 1" said the frightened girL 
"I'm sure I'm sorry — dreadfully sorry that I said I'd go; 
but I daren't — ^no^ that I daren't." 

^'But the cab is here/' remonstrated the young man; 
waiting, and everything ready. Why would you thus use 
me>" he said, in a half tender tone ; " have you so soon for- 
gotten how passionately fond of you I am? And here I 
have come miles, and at this hour." 

Still Alice Bell sobbed, and persisted that she could not, 
dare not, go. *' It was very wrong of me — ^very," she said, 
^'to thoughtlessly say I would run away; but do forgive me, 
Mr. Grantham — I can't go — ^aot now." 

** See what a fool you make of me," he replied, influenced 
by another feeling than affection; ^'everyone will laugh at 
me. Think of this, Alice, and if you love me as you have 
encouraged me to bdieve, you wiU fly with me. We have 
but a few minutes to lose." 

The girl wavered, and stopped weeping. He seemed to 
take advantage of the moment, and pressed her throbbing 
temples to his hot face. "K&w I longed for the power to 
jzrow up as a barrier between that yielding innocence and 
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that dissimulation! But it had an effect contrary to the one 
desired ; and, breaking out into bitter tears again, she begged 
him to let her go back into the room. Scarcely knowing 
what he did, he assisted her trembling and feeble attempt; 
and, as she sank into a chair, hiding her face in her hands, he 
turned with subdued expressions of disappointment and half 
imprecation, and retraced his steps to the cab. 

'* Where's the bird ?'* said Grice, whose patience had been 
sorely tried. 

'* She won't come,'* moodily replied the other* 

*' Won't come? What's up?" 

** Altered heir mind — got the water on very readily-Hswore 
she wouldn't move. Give us the reins!" and, lashing the 
horse into a gallop, they hurried on to where the lights above 
the city shone before them. 

** Gracious!" muttered Mr. Hiram Bland Grice; **what 
a seU!" 



THIRD WEEK. 

It must have been many days after — a week or more — when 
I was placed by James, with several other collars, on the 
dressing-table in my master's room. I had, during this 
lapse of time, been down to the laundry in Kennington- 
lane, but had not met with Alice, though I had heard Jane 
speak of her in confidence to a companion, as they were at 
the ironing-board together. She detailed the events of that 
night when I went down with toy owner and Mr. Grice in 
the cab — all of which was received with a superabundance 
of " Oh, mys J " arid " Laws ! '* — and I gathered from what 
she said, that Harry Grantham had more than once seen 
Alice again, and that, as Jane said, the laundress's daughter 
"loved him like anythink." 

I had not been on the dressing-table many minutes when 
James, who was arranging the room, approached very quietly, 
and proceeded to look at the contents of the many envelopes 
strewn around. They were, doubtless, in character very 
various. Some contained only tickets to places of entertain- 
ment; the enclosures of others I imagined, from the ruled 
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lines and figures, to have been those most uninteresting docu- 
ments, tradesmen's bills; whilst some excited curiosity and 
speculation, by the smile their contents evoked on the coun- 
tenance of the man, James. Once or twice he was disturbed 
by the moyements of my master in bed; at these times 
he bent down, professedly busied with the laundry-basket 
Lastly, he took up a little note that lay, apart from the 
rest, under a lorgnette ; whilst engaged in reading which my 
master gave a long yawn, as though arousing from slumber, 
and I saw that James> in his trepidation, popped the note 
into the laundry-basket. 

** Hot water !" said Mr. Grantham, waking up. 

'* Yes, Sir," replied the servant, as he hurried from the 
room. 

That morning I did not form a portion of my master's 
attire; who, after he had dressed, collected the many 
notes which lay about, and then left the room. Nothing 
distutbed the monotony of that day, and all remained in 
silence, broken only by the frequent rattle of the passing 
carriages, the cry of street-hucksters, or the mournful tones 
of a peace-destroying organ, grinding out old waltzes with 
elongated pants and strains. Late in the afternoon James 
entered to lay out his master's evening dress ; and, just 
before dusk, Harry Grantham returned home, and with him 
his friend, Grice. For some few moments they continued 
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talking outside; bat> at lengthy opening the door of the 
chamber in which I lay^ Harry Grantham eaid^ in conclu^ 
sion, *^ Well, I dine with the Bertolds, in Hartland-square, and 
afterwards we go to the opera, where I shall meet you;" 
and he entered, and proceeded to array himself in evening 
costume. 

Who would have thought, by the good-humoured, frank, 
open countenance> contemplating itself, not altogether devoid, 
perhai»» of satisfiiction, that Harry Grantham was an indi- 
vidual likely to be engaged in such machinations as the 
evening's adventure I have related ? But, alas ! for men who 
school themselves into what are delicately called the foibles 
of society! until the thoughtless action, and its long train 
of evils, no longer bring regrets or banish a single smile. 
1 do not know that my master ever looked more gay; pass- 
ing his delicate white fingers through his luxuriant brown 
halt, he moved about the room whilst dressing; and sang 
fragments of songs to himself, as though he were the 
happiest man on earth. 

That evening I went with him to the dinner in Hartland- 
«quare. Though a large party, the attentions of my master 
seemed very much confined to the Honourable Mrs. Ber- 
told's daughter, Dora. During the dinner, a gentleman, 
whom I afterwards heard called the Rev. Mr. Smildmay, 
announced that he was open to receive subscriptions in ai^ 
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of a lending library, projected by Miss Bertold, for the 
purpose of supplying the residents of poor suburban districts 
with books. This public solicitation met with a liberal re- 
sponse, and, amongst others, Mr. Grantham appende'd his 
name to the list of subscribers. 

When the company rose for the opera, my wearer handed 
Miss Bertold to the carriage, and accompanied her to the 
house. During the opera the box had several occupants, 
who at its conclusion withdrew, until Miss Bertold and 
Harry Grantham were left alone. Then came the ballet^ 
with its entrancing illusions — the grace of the dancers, the 
swell and float of the music. And amid all this you may, 
without lessening enjoyment, converse freely ; and I know 
that Harry Grantham said many things that are called 
soonest from the heart by music, and which seem to gather 
power because they are spoken amid the throb of drum» 
and the passionate breath of the flutes. A rap at the door, 
was repeated several times before they heard it; on opening 
which Hiram Bland Grice entered. 

"A million pardons. Miss Bertold," he said. 

"All needless, Mr. Grice," she replied; "there is plenty of 
room, pray remain." 

He stood for some few moments watching the stage, then 
whispered to Grantham, who had risen on his entry,- and 
remained standing — 
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** Kennington-lane to-night, Harry ? " 

" No/* replied the young man, slightly colouring ; " to- 
morrow come to my place ; I dine at home at six." 

*'Then I*m off — I say," he a,dded, with mock gravity, in- 
clining his head to where Miss Bertold sat; "affairs begin 
to assume a most serious aspect ? " 

" Nonsense, Grice," said the other, with a smile. 

" A twelvemonth's forgetfulness to a thought are the odds 
against the clear-starching locality," he continued, laugh- 
ingly. 

" Hush," was the only response. 

Very soon after, Mr. Grice took his departure, and at the 
termination of the ballet Mr. Grantham accompanied Miss 
Bertold home in the carriage. On the way thither she 
said, playfully, " I see no one with collars in such good 
taste as yours, Harry." I noticed she called him " Harry," 
and, as she spake, she touched one of my corners. Once 
this comment would have filled me with pride, and that 
touch with ecstasy — ^but I had not forgotten the hands that 
had held me up to her exulting gaze — and I knew that 
there were trusting hearts in laundries as well as in 
boudoirs. 

Harry Grantham returned to his chamber that night in 
the gayest mood, and, divesting himself of his evening 
attire, he threw me into the laundry-basket, where what 
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should I happen to fall against but the letter which the 
servant man^ when disturbed in the morning in his un- 
scrupulous " pursuit of useful knowledge," had popped in, 
and forgotten. 



FOURTH WEEK. 

That night I spent in the basket, and early the next morning 
was jolting in the cart to Kennington-lane. Jane Mosely took 
the basket, Alice Bell being engaged, like the maid in the 
popular infantile romance, " banging out the clothes." Turn- 
ing the various articles out in the laundry, the letter that had 
lain concealed, now released from its hiding-place, caught the 
quick eye of the young woman, and, with the curiosity of her 
sex (I ought to be ashamed for saying this, considering its first 
surreptitious examination by James), she proceeded to the in- 
vestigation of its contents. For awhile she seemed quite 
absorbed in its perusal ; but at length she called out through 
the open window — '^ Alice, come here, make haste — good 
gracious !" Alice came running in, and her friend proceeded 
to read the discovered document; Alice all the while, with 
curiosity excited, looking over her shoulder. " But stop," she 
said, after she had commenced reading, '^ * Hartland-square, 
May — * stop, here's the name on the envelope^ * H. Grantham, 
Esq., 45, Audland-street West.' — Well, this first page is all 
about coming to dinner and going to the play ; but look here ! " 
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and she read aloud^ " In receiving your professions^ I must trust 
to the generous spirit that dictates them, not to deem me as 
* lightly won,' and unworthy of affection such as yours — affection 
expressed with such fervour, sustained with such warmth. It 
would be but the frailest dissemblance on my part to ai^sume a 
coldness or indifference to your protestations, so I hesitate not 
to sign myself yours affectionately, Dora.*' With but few 
blunders, and the overcoming of sdme orthographical difficulties, 
Jatid thus read through the note. 

For a while the two girls gazed in silence at each other; the 
one, anxious to see how her Mend would meet this exposure of 
her lover's perfidy ; the other, with womanly affection, striving 
within to combat the dreadful truth that hovered round, and 
threatened to fall in shadow on her brightest hopes. 

"Well, it's just as I told you, Alice," said Jane Mosely, 
breaking the silence ; " he only came seeking you, and telling 
his fine tales to waylay and deceive, you ; and here's a fine lady 
who has listened to his smooth tongue as well, and maybe he'll 
marry her, and he'd remember you as much as he would the 
kid gloves he wore at the theatre a week ago — ^a good-for-nothing 
discriminator ! "—I dare say she meant dissimulator; and in her 
excited temper she tossed the letter and envelope on to the 
ironing-bodxd, and proceeded to vent her contempt of the owner 
by a somewhat rough handling of the contents of Mr. Gran- 
tham's laundry-basket* 
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All this time Alice, sat silently^ her pale face full of distress; 
She did not reply to her companion ; but, at length, when she 
essayed to speak the endeavour was checked by her tears, 
which fell in quick succession. Seeing her in this distress, Jane 
Mosely, after administering a final kick at Mr. Grantham's 
basket, flew to her side, and sought to administer that consola- 
tion which is alone the privilege of a woman's friendship to 
afford. After her first burst of grief, Alice sought hopefully 
to explain away the untoward appearances; but the letter 
seemed but to confirm her worst fears, and she gave way to 
unbounded grief. This for a while her friend endeavoured to 
assuage. She resorted to every mode and expression, but with- 
out success, and at last threw out strong hints of an existing 
affection, sincerer and better than the fine gentleman's. But 
all signally failed ; and at length exhausted, with a woman-Ukc 
sympathy she sat down by her friend, and indulged in a hearty 
cry. It was well that Mrs, Bell had gone up into the city to 
pay a portion of the rent, for tlie two girls sat weeping together, 
the monotony broken only by sundry injunctions to " Never 
mind," and '^ Don't care about him," from Jane. 

They were not even roused by the wheels of a carriage pass- 
ing slowly along the unfrequented street ; and startled by a rap 
at the door, they rose hastily as a young lady entered the house. 
It was Dora Bertold. She apologized for her intrusion, and 
told them she had called to offer them the loan of any books 
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they might feel interested in reading — said she would leave a 
listj and also two or three books at once ; she added^ that they 
must excuse her, but she hoped they were not suflFering from 
any serious distress. The two girls continued silent ; and look- 
ing at their red eyes. Miss Bertold, still lingering, intimated the 
possibility of affording some alleviation, when Jane adroitly 
motioned her to be silent; seeming to understand which, the 
lady turned to leave the room. 

She approached the table to put down the volume which she 
held in her hand, when her eye fell upon the envelope lying 
at some little distance. For a few moments she seemed quite 
bewildered, the colour flushing up and leaving her face as the 
summer lightning does the evening sky. Then she turned and 
said to Jane very calmly, " May I ask you where you obtained 
this envelope ?'' Jane made no reply, but, picking up the note 
which lay at another part of the board, motioned her from 
the room, and they left together. From the open window-sill, 
on to which Jane had in her humour thrown me, I heard them 
when they stopped to talk in the little drying-yard. Jane 
recounted to the lady all the particulars — how Mrs. Bell washed 
for a Mr. Grantham^-how they fetched the basket from Aud- 
land-street — ^how he had led Alice to believe in his professions, 
and ultimately induced her to promise to run off with him, but 
that her courage had failed, and, still innocent, she believed 
him faithful until the event of that morning — until, as she told 

c 8 
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Miss Bertold, they had dropped on to the love-letter of some 
fine lady, and found that all his words to Alice Bell were words 
alone. " And for all this," said Jane, " she has, poor thought* 
less thing, almost scorned an honest fellow, George Wood, who 
gets fourteen shillings a week^ and has only his mother to keep; 
and he loved her, I know, well/' she continued, giving a final 
polish to her tear-marked face — "what a world this is fi>r 
deceptions, an't it. Mum ? " 

But the lady,, who had listened with intense curiosity to her 
recital, simply requested to be allowed to retain the letter, to 
which Jane assented; and as she turned to leave, said she 
should see her again* Entering the carriage, she angrily 
crumpled up the little note in her delicately-gloved hand, and as 
she drove -off her face was white as death. 

The greater portion of the afternoon of that day was spent 
by Alice and her friend in addressing a missive to Mr. Gran- 
tham, that being jointly agreed upon as the better mode of 
dismissing that gentleman — at once and for ever. 

*' And now George Wood 'ill stand a chance/' said Jane, 
taking the pen in hand — ^for Alice's tears still continued to 
come at moments most unseasonable — and premised the com* 
pletion of the epistle at but a distant date. "And if I were 
you, Alice," she continued, " I'd tell him how sorry I waa 
that I'd been so thoughtless as to be led away even for a 
moment to slight him, when yoi; knpw, as you do, that he 
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means what he says, and he don't say what an't meant. I'll 
run down and ask 'em to tell him to come and carry the 
washing to-night for. us, and I know he will; and I'll lag 
behind and look in at the shop windows." 

" That can never be now, Jane," sobbed Alice. 

'^ Well, we'll see. Now about the letter." And she began 
to write, spelling the words and dictating the sentences as she 
went along. 

"May 25. 

"Mr. Grantham. — Sir, — Things has come up as makes 
me know you an't what I thought you" — ^— 

Jane read this twice, and proceeded : — 

"Some folks may say I was silly to forget myself and my 
being humble ; but I don't think you ought to try and take 
advantage of my being so. So I wish you Good-bye ; and 
I'll never see you again. I should wish you to forget me, 
as I dare say you will when you are married to a great lady ; 
and if you remember me, it may be to smile that I was 
simple enough to listen to you; but the remembrance will be 
to your shame— happily not mine." 

" There !" said Jane, at the conclusion, " he ought to under- 
stand that. But we must put, ' Your obedient servant.' " 

"That will never do, Jane," said Alice; "we are no 
servants of his," she added, half scornfully. 
I " But don't you know, Alice, they put that when they don't 
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mean it ; and when they won't write what they do mean^ or 
anything that might be taken for truth. The lawyers put that 
when they gave mother notice to quit last Michaelmas — 
' Your obedient servants,' they said, ' Quilstump and Dewall'-* 
so I'll put * Your obedient servant ;' and here you put your 
name." 

Alice added her name to the document, which was folded 
and properly addressed by Jane, and sealed with the plebeian 
thimble device, and Jane put it in her pocket for the first avail- 
able opportunity of posting." 

" Laws, Alice ! " at length exclaimed Jane, starting up, 
''just look at the clock, and your mother 'ill be back, and we 
an't touched a thing." And the two girls proceeded in haste 
to make up for the time which had been (at least so Mrs. 
Bell might have thought) misappropriated. But this did 
not retard the course of conversation on recent events. In- 
fluenced by her friend's vehement denunciations of Harry 
Grantham, Alice Bell dried her tears, and as evening drew 
on she even began to accord with, if not actually to join in, 
the upbraidings so profusely showered on my owner by her 
friend. And when Jane, following up her denimciations, spoke 
of the unchanging attachment of George Wood, of its con- 
tinuance through her recent thoughtlessness, and his constant 
anxieties, expressed to her as Alice's friend, one or two bright 
little tears stood trembling in Alice's eyes that had their birth 
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from a far different feeling than had the last. Jane continued 
to dilate prospectively on Alice's behalf — of speedy reconci- 
liatory overtures with George^ if they were needed; and she 
knew George Wood wouldn't think a bit so — of happy days 
in store^ when the phantasm which had momentarily captivated 
her fancy, perhaps not altogether unaided by vanity, should 
be forgotten ; and if remembered by the faithful wife in distant 
days, should be so only as a momentary erring which brought 
its own punishment. And the two friends gossiped of the 
coming evening walk, when George Wood would carry the 
laundry-basket, and Jane Mosely would often linger to look 
into the windows of the lighted shops. 

" The wretch ! " said Jane, clutching me from the window- 
sill, and dipping me in the starch. "The wretch !" and she 
pulled me up and dipped me deeper still; "he ought to be 
drowned!'* 



FIFTH WEEK. 

I WAS iu Audlandnstreet ance more. I had beeQ left there the 
previous evening by George Wood, I know that it was he 
that left me^ and that the two girls had not gone to the house 
with him; for when James answered the door he exclaimed^ 
" Oh ! it*s you, Mr. Wood. I had begun to fancy my old 
impressions were wrong— we havn't seen you such a time," 
James wouldn't have thought thu& had he been within hearing, 
as I had been that evening, on the road &om £enmngton-lane» 
There had been some very tender things said that evening ; 
perhaps not with the same refinement of expression as those 
same ears had heard from my owner, but uttered thoughts 
that shine more from their own light than &om any polish or 
elegance of speech. There were a few tears, I fancy, at the 
earlier stages of the walk, but the ready words of reconciliation 
soon merged into converse full of fondness in the present^ and 
of hope in the future, that I know» should I ever have been 
sent to the laundry in Kennington-lane again, I should have 
been " got up " by Alice Wood, not Alice Bell. 

It was in the afternoon of the day following that I lay in my 
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old place^ on the dressing-room table. I had been placed there 
by James. My master was dressing. A litde distance from 
me lay opened the letter that had been composed and written 
in my presence on the previous day.. Harry Grantham seemed 
disturbed and irritated^ though he took quite as long as usual to 
dress^ perhaps longer ; yet seemed dissatisfied with everything^ 
Firsts the dreadful back hair wouldn't part straight ; and then 
the rebellious locks wouldn't lie as disposed ; and from his toilet 
he paused more than once^ and picking up Alice's letter^ gave it 
a cursory glance^ and threw it down again with the exclamation^ 

"Deuced odd." 

Happily for me^ I sat well the first trial that evening* 

" I dine at the club to-night^ James^" said Mr. Grantham, as 
the man entered. 

. " Very well. Sir. Post, Sir," was the respEonse, as the servant 
handed a letter. 

Taking Alice's letter with him, he rose and went into the 
next apartment, where he opened the letter which the man had 
just delivered. For awhile he seemed absorbed in its contents, 
until looking up, wonder-stricken, it fell from his hand as 
though he had forgotten it was there. With agitated counte- 
nance, he walked around the apartment again and again,, and 
throwing himself upon the couch, lay with his £Etce hid in his 
hands. He had remained thus for half an hour or more, when 
Mr. Hiram Bland Grice entered* 
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. " You lazy individual," said he, addressing his friend. *^ By 
Jove, mind your collar, Harry. Heavens, How old you lookl" 
he continued, as Harry Grantham raised himself from the 
couch. " What's the row r 

Mr. Grantham merely motioned him to where the two letters 
lay on the table. 

" Read ?" interrogated Grice. 
- The other nodded assent. 

" Eather curious specimen of caligraphy," said Mr. Grice, 
taking up the letter written by Jane for Alice ; adding, turning 
to the other letter, " This style after six lessons." 

'^ A hearty laugh followed the perusal of Alice's letter; tossing 
aside which, he said, '^ There's been some daylight thrown into 
that quarter, Grantham — what a most trying. renunciation^ of 
affectbn. Eead this ? " he inquired, taking up the other letter. 

*^ Aloud," was the reply. 

Mr. Hiram Bland Grice accordingly proceeded :-r 
. ''From circumstances with which Miss Bertold has become 
cognizant, under a sense of duty, however painful, she wishes 
at once to inform Mr. Graiitham that his visits for the future to 
Hartland-square are declined. That Mr. G. should so far have 
Ibst the sense of honour as to premeditate, and connive at, the 
injury of one of her own sex, would alone stimulate Miss 
Bertold to the step that, she now takes ; but that this baseness 
should have existed cotemporarily with the professions it was 
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once her happiness to belieye^ and which she now seeks to 
forget^ serves to deepen^ were it possible, the feeling of scorn 
she cannot sufficiently express. 

" Hartland-squarCj Thursday." 

The two friends looked at one another in silence, and I could 
feel the hot flush, I think it must have been of shame, on my 
master's cheek. 

" Anything to drink, Grantham ? ** inquired Mr. Grice, at 
length breaking the silence. 

My owner rang the bell, and ordered in wine. " Would 
you write or remonstrate ? '* said he. 

" Can't be done," was the reply. 

"Or call?" 

" Utterly impracticable." 

" Then I am utterly thwarted in my views,*' said Grantham. 

" Relative to Miss Bell ? " interrogated the other, half 
ironically. 

" No," replied Grantham, angrily — " utterly thwarted in my 
views," he added, half audibly. 

. "Mangled," suggested Mr. Grice, throwing down Miss 
Bertold's note. And the two letters lay on the table side by 
side, that of the lady and that of the laimdress, each crjdng oat 
from the injured spirit of womanly affection — the one roughly 
fashioned from the depths of love abused ; the other springing 
from a noble sympathy with a poorer sister, and with a spirit 
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willing to sacrifice at that shrine the hopes it might have 
cherished for itself* 

" Well, let's go to dinner," said Grice, after a pause. 

^^ I can't eat," was the response. 

'* Those things are' very indigestible," continued the other, 
as Harry Grrantham rose and took up the letters. 

That evening they dined at the club, and late at night strolled 
through the strieets together. 

" What say you to hearing a song 2 " inquired Grice* 

^^ Anything/' replied the other, moodily, and descending a 
few steps from the street, they entered a spacious room in an 
hotel. The place was full pf company, seated at tables- dis« 
tributed about the apartment ; at the upper end was a platform, 
on which a gentleman was presiding' at a piano ; in front stood 
a row of boys singing part-songs. The company was nA)st 
heterogeneous, as I could discover from the converse of iny 
owner and his friend. Here were men whose names are in 
the debates of tihe senate; and authors, whose pages made 
them familiar in the quietest nooks of the land. And there 
were groups of men who are never seen save in the evening, 
nor save at such (daces or in the street, and where, or for 
what they live, is a problem unsolved! And there were faces 
and manners that ufimistakably smacked of provincial life, 
with but transitory adquaihtance with a scene like this. And 
there was laughter and mirthful converse, save when the sharp 
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raps of the hammer claimed attention for the songs ; but amid 
all this there were the worn features of men who sat as 
'twere in a solitude of their own — ^the hahituds of the place^ 
with spirit and feelings cold as calcined lava, where the volcanic 
fires have passed and sunk. 

It was very late when my owner and Mr. Grice lefk this 
scene, and the clock struck three just as we entered the 
chamber in Audland-street, where James was fast asleep, 
having waited for his master to assist him to undress: Harry 
Grantham's steps seemed unsteady as he returned home, and 
when he sat down before the looking-glass on the toilet-table 
it reflected his face flushed with wine. 

"There are some new collars I have ordered coming to- 
morrow morning, James. I have done with these," he said, 
trying to unfasten me from his neck. 

" Oh ! James," he added, as the servant was about to leave 
the room, "you must find another laundress to-morrow; those 
people don't suit me." The man retired half-asleep, half- 
wondering. 

With a final tug Harry Grantham wrested me from his 
neck for ever, and cast me on the ground, breaking my 
comers, spite of "three-fold" strength; breaking that comer 
which had in a confiding moment been touched by Dora 
Bertold, and had pressed against the cheek of Alice Bell. 
My heart, had I one, would also have broken. 
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